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THE SUPPORT OF INDIVIDUAL MISSIONARIES BY LOCAL 
CHURCHES. 


FROM REV. CHARLES S. MILLS, PILGRIM CHURCH, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Two years before the Forward Movement was inaugurated, Pilgrim 
Church, Cleveland, adopted as its missionaries Mr. and Mrs. Horace Tracy 
Pitkin, then under appointment by the American Board for North China. 
The precious memory of this relationship, helpful beyond expression, and 
sanctified by Mr. Pitkin’s martyrdom at Pao-ting-fu, is one chief personal 
reason for believing in the support of an individual missionary by a local 
church. 

But this experience, while unusual, is only an illustration of the fruitful- 
ness of the principle. 

1. Jt 7s a sound, wise, and efficient means of increasing the revenues of 
the Board. Definite and convincing figures may be found in that admirable 
leaflet just issued by the Board, ‘‘The Financial Value of the Forward 
Movement.” 

2. It translates the abstract into the concrete. A great danger in our 
missionary enterprises is that they will seem impersonal religious machines. 
Many of our missionary methods assume too broad a knowledge of missions 
and too great a degree of piety in our churches. We assume the acceptance 
of the idea of foreign missions, but to a multitude of Christians the obligation 
seems remote. 

The principle needs concrete expression to win its way. Bring, then, to 
the church the incarnation of the missionary idea, the missionary himself. 
Let him be known, not as a peripatetic speaker, a man without a country, but 
as a fellow-disciple and a friend in the warm ties of fellowship. He will res- 
cue the idea when other pleas will fail. 

3. Lt utilizes more intelligently our best asset. We have been slow to 
learn the value of the individual missionary as a resource. We have thought 
we did well to give him an occasional hearing. We have asked him to tell 


the story of ten years in ten minutes. Yet his plea strikes deeper than the 


eloquence of our best orators. We print reams of figures and tons of books, 
yet in any church the intimate, personal knowledge of one true missionary 
and his work is worth, for practical influence, far more than all mission- 
ary literature. 

4. Through detailed knowledge ofone mission it promotes the broadest 
missionary intelligence. Missionary enterprise is the greatest business on 
earth. Yet even the children must understand its scope and meaning. How 
can they take itin? ‘Tell them of one mission. Bring them in close relation 
with one missionary, make them feel that they help to support him, and you 
create an appetite which, rightly guided, will lead to the larger knowledge of 
the world-wide effort. For while each land has its own problems, yet in mis- 


sions, as in the sciences, thorough knowledge of one establishes acquaintance 
with all. 

5. Through love for one missionary it cultivates love for all, Indiffer- 
ence to missionaries is found only where they are not personally known. 
The fear that the support of one individual will narrow sympathies is absurd. 
As the mother is led by love of her own child to love the whole world of 
children, so the love of one missionary will put one in sympathetic relations 
with all. 

6. lt exalts the standard of Christian life. The near view of the joys 
and the sacrifices in lands afar presses home the imperative to match these 
in the church at home. 

7. Lt helps the missionary. To know that one church has in him a 
special interest, that its prayers ascend for him continually, that its life is 
peculiarly linked with his, comforts, sustains, and inspires him. It exalts, 
too, his sense of responsibility, since he adds to his foreign field a field at 
home which will gain its idea of missionary obligations from what it learns 
through his character and service. 


FROM REV. WILLARD B. THORP, SOUTH CHURCH, CHICAGO. 


In 1894, which was fully four years before the Forward Movement was 
inaugurated, the First Church of Binghamton, N. Y., of which I was then 
pastor, selected from the graduating class of Yale Divinity School Mr. William 
M. Zumbro, a young man of superior ability who had offered himself to the 
American Board, and entirely upon its own motion adopted him as its mis- 
sionary, undertaking to raise each year for the Board the amount of his salary. 
He came to Binghamton, met the people and spent a week with them, united 
with the church, and was ordained by it, and then left for his field in southern 
India. The effect upon the missionary spirit of the church has been deep 
and lasting. Revived by a visit from Mr. Wishard a few years ago, it con- 
tinues to this day. The church has taken great pride in his rapid advance- 
ment to the responsible position of head of the Pasumalai College which 
he now holds. Its watchword has ever been the suggestive word from one of 
Mr. Zumbro’s letters, ‘‘ Remember, I shall be working while you are sleeping, 
and so the Binghamton church is at work in every hour of the twenty-four.” 

This experience of the Binghamton church with Mr. Zumbro has fully 
convinced me of the great value of what is now known among us as the 
Forward Movement method. For its greatest success several things are 
requisite, among which the following may be mentioned : — 

1. The pastor of the church must be in hearty sympathy with the idea 
and keep it constantly before his people. He must also be in hearty sym- 
pathy with the missionary and treat him as his co-worker. 

2. The people of the church must be heartily united in the idea, and 
recognize the responsibility as only second to that of raising the salary of 
their own pastor. To this end reliance must not be placed simply upon an 
annual collection, but there must be an organized plan for raising the money. 

3. The people must know their missionary, have a visit from him, see 
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him face to face, and establish personal relations with him and his family, 
until they come to feel that he is simply one of their members detailed for 
work abroad. 

4. The missionary and his home church must be suited to each other. 
A misfit here will produce the same results as a misfit in the pastorate. 
There are many kinds of missionaries, just as there are many kinds of min- 
isters and many types of churches. If a church gets a missionary with whose 
ideas and methods it cannot heartily sympathize, there should be a dissolution 
of the missionary pastorate, and he should have a call to another church. 
The function of the Board here is that of a ministerial bureau. 

5. The missionary himself must do his part, recognizing that the home 
church is a distinct portion of his field, which he is to cultivate by corre- 
spondence and in every possible way. 

6. The Board must do its part, holding the church to its responsibility, 
sending it frequent reminders of the exact state of its ledger account in the 
matter of the support of its missionary, and exercising a close and sympathetic 
oversight over the relationship between church and missionary. 

7. The church must not feel that all is done when it has sent the Board 
enough money for the salary. A missionary is continually needing things, 
little conveniences for his work, which he cannot very well ask the Board 
to furnish, and which individual friends in his church will often take great 
pleasure in providing. Among other things, he needs the prayerful sympathy 
and support of the friends at home who have entered into this relationship 
with him. He needs a base of supplies in things spiritual as well as things 
material. 

I would suggest to any church whose interest in the support of its mis- 
sionary may be lagging, that the difficulty may lie along some of these lines 
that have been mentioned, and may perhaps be remedied very easily by some 
action that will put the matter in a little better shape. 


